"Karama"
a matter for barter of fluctuating value as against com-
modities, and who would not be puzzled if a stranger
remarked to them, " I wish to buy five sovereigns from
you, what will you take for them ? " As a matter of
fact this is what every advertiser does, and we are apt
to resent his blatant insistence, much as the Arab some-
times resents the attempt to part him from his sheep.
It may of course be urged that the practice of ceremonial
slaughter is definitely laid down by the Mohammedan
and other religions, but there can be little doubt that in
this, as in many other matters, religion has only regulated
and codified previous custom. One likes to think that
the great founders of religion were partly guided by
sympathy with the victim in directing that if an animal
is to die for food it should at least be killed in the most
instantaneous and humane way known to the times.
The Sudan, or at any rate the northern half, affords
few if any instances of elaborate ceremonies in connection
with the dairy or the cornbin such as are found in many
other countries, but the slaughter of an animal is never
without its ritual formality. This may be because the
natives are still largely in the pastoral stage of civilization,
and are only on the threshold of the agricultural phase;
but there is a fundamental difference between meat and
grain, which has been overlooked by students of the
origins of sacrifice and similar rites.
The consumption of milk or corn is a spending of income,
the slaughter of an animal is a draft on capital. From a
store of grain a few handfuls may be withdrawn without
much apparent diminution of the supply, and the deficit
may be made good at harvest time by the addition of
new grain. An animal, on the other hand, once dead
is dead for ever, and no other animal has quite the same
individuality, or can ever exactly fill its place.
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